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Abstract 


North Korer’s nudeer and missile diplarracy in the 1990s was 
actudly a revival of its cordvetactics of engaging in terrorism and 
vidating thearmisticetreaty, whileits current condliatory diplomatic 
op~ing is a reviva of the no-digned diplaracy of the 1970s. 
Similarity of drcumstantial factors and ther efects have verified this 
assumption. North Korea's coadvediplomacy and its policy of terror 
were the means of overcoming its unfavorable international and 
domestic challenges. North Korean terrorism has ban gradudly 
transformed into a somewhat different form of nudear and missile 
diplomacy, but still with similar’ effects. When North Korea 
encounters favorable drcumstances, its fordgn pdicy turns into a 
much softer and more condliatory approach, as it did in the 1970s 
when it pursued its non-aligned diplomacy or its present dforts to 
norrrelizerdations with Westen countries. Tactical applicetion and 
reapplicetion of polides in accordance with changes in international 
and domestic drcumstances inevitably produce different policy 
outcames. The possibility that North Koree’s coercive diplomacy can 
be revived if there arises any change in independent variables, ather 
on theinternational and domestic front, cannot beruled out. 
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Are the war against terror and President George W. Bush’s hard 
stance toward North Korea probable to revive North Korea’s coerdve 
diplomacy? North Korea has seldom been passive when it encountered 
what it perceived to be an unfavorable external environment. Its 
response to unfavorable environments has been coerdve while its 
response under favorable circumstances has appeared to be conciliatory. 
North Korean domestic politics and South Korea add two more 
circumstantial variants in analyzing Pyongyang’s terror and coercive 
diplomacy. 

North Korea’s nuclear devdopment and missile testing programs 
are prime examples of Pyongyang’s coerdve diplomacy in the 1990s. 
Pyongyang’s nuclear devdopment program became an international 
issue when it refused spedal IAEA inspections of two unreported sites. 
This came in the wake of an IAEA report of six ad hoc inspections (May 
1992 - February 1993) which demonstrated that the North had already 
extracted plutonium from spent fud rods. In the process of prolonged 
negotiations with the United States, it became increasingly apparent that 
North Korea’s negotiation strategy was symbolic of its coercive 
diplomacy. *In the end, North Korea acquired two light-water reactors of 
2,000 MW in addition to a supply of heavy oil in exchange for a pledge 
to abandon its nuclear devdopment program. 

The successful test launch of the Taepodong | missile over Japan in 
August 1998 diicited strong responses from both the US and Japan, who 
both condemn North Korea’s missile devdopment program as a threat 
to regional stability. Pyongyang’s offidal account of theinddent revealed 
that it was merdy a satelite launch,” despite which the Japanese 
government concluded that it was a missile test and triggered a high 
level of alarm. The prospects of a missile attack and the common sense 
of fear fat by the Japanese public provided an opportunity for North 
Korea to utilize its planned test launch of the Taepodong-2 as a tool for 


1 For details of US-North Korea negotiations, see Leon V. Sigal, Disarrring 
Strangers: Nudeer Diplorecy with North Korea (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1998); Scott Snyder, Negdiating on the Edge Narth Koren Negdiating 
Behavior (Washington, DC: United States Institute of Peace Press, 1999). 

2 North Korea's Central News Agency reported that ‘Kwang-myong-song 1’ 
was successfully launched. KCNA, September 4, 1998 and Rodong Sinmun, 
September 7 and 8, 1998. 
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coerdve diplomacy. Prompted by a series of reports by the Japanese 
media that North Korea was preparing for another test launch, the 
United States reached an agreement with the regime in Pyongyang that 
it would suspend the test launch in return for economic benefits 
induding a partial lifting of economic sanctions. 

This paper is based on the assumption that North Korea’s coercive 
diplomacy in the 1990s shared common circumstantial denominators in 
its provocative tactics that indude terrorism and violations of the 
armistice. Circumstantial similarity among these forms of coerciveness 
implies that North Korea’s nuclear as well as missile diplomacy has, in 
fact, been terrorist tactics in disguise. Both coerdve diplomacy and 
measures of provocation have traditionally been North Korean tactics in 
dealing with an unfavorable global environment. Furthermore, its 
current condliatory diplomatic move toward the West shares drcum- 
stantial similarity with its non-aligned diplomacy in the 1970s. 

Before moving on to the main discussion, we must analyze North 
Korea’s security interests in order to understand what constitutes a 
favorable or unfavorable environment. The highest priority in the matrix 
of North Korea’s national interests is given to the survival of the Kim 
Jong-il regime. For Kim Jong-il’s North Korea, survival of the state is 
dependent on the survival of Kim’s regime. The father-to-son succession 
in North Korea was the only rational option for Kim I] Sung after he 
witnessed the turbulence involved in other socialist states, such as the 
de-Stalinization by Khrushchev in 1956 and the failed coup attempt in 
China by Lin Biao in 1971. KimJong-il’s position as the heir apparent was 
officially approved in 1974 when he was appointed as a member of the 
political committee of the Korean Worker's Party (KWP) at the age of 
thirty-two. As an earlier statement from Kim Jong-il implies, North 
Korea’s military occupies the basis of his political power. During a 
conversation with visiting South Korean media CEOs, he stated that his 
political position stems from military power (kun-ryok), implying that he 
had no intention of reducing the military budget. Stable political power 
is also a valuable asset for maintaining the Kim regime. Any symptom 
or incident likely to challenge or destabilize Kim's political power is 
regarded as detrimental to the regime 


3 Chosun I|bg August 14, 2000, p. 5. 
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Once Kim's regime is sustained and considered stable, the next 
priority is given to maintaining its socialist system, through which the 
Kim regime retains popular control. Food distribution, indoctrination of 
citizens for the preservation of the juche ideology, and the Kim family’s 
personal cult, all are carried out through the socialist system but the 
systen is incomplete without the jucheideology. The North Koreans call 
it “our own socialist system”; in this sense, its destabilization or a total 
abandonment would imply that Kim I] Sung’s juche ideology had been 
misguided after all—a notion not at all acceptable for Kim Jong-il. 

Preserving the juche ideology and upholding the personality cult of 
Kim II Sung are also given high priority in North Korea. It was through 
yuhun tongd7i (politics through Kim II Sung’s legacy) that Kim Jong-il 
could maintain political stability after his father’s death, and the younger 
Kim’s political legitimacy depends as wel on his father’s political legacy. 
This juche ideology of “sdf-reliance’ also functions as an umbredla 
against foreign intervention; an embryonic form of the juche ideology 
was first developed by KimII Sung in the mid-1950s when China and the 
Soviet Union sought to intervene in North Korean domestic politics. 

The first section of this article examines North Korea's terrorist 
activities and violations of the armistice treaty. It will concentrate on 
abstracting periodical correlation between terrorism and violations of the 
armistice treaty. It will then establish a logical corrdation between these 
provocative tactics and their circumstances, then attempt to demonstrate 
that North Korea employs provocative measures in order to overcome 
the unfavorable international environment and to promote national 
cohesion for facilitating domestic political agenda. It also delineates how 
a reevaluation of North Korea’s nuclear and missile diplomacy through 
the prism of circumstantial analysis leads to the same condusion 
concerning the rationale for its provocative behavior. A comparison 
between North Korea’s current condliatory diplomatic front and non- 
aligned diplomacy in the latter part of the article also points to similar 
findings. 
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North Korean Terrorism and Violations of the Armistice: 
A Chronological Review 


In Table 1 thirty-one specific North Korean terrorist activities are 
recorded since the end of the Korean War.* 


Table 1. North Korea’s terrorism, 1953-1990 


Data 


February 16, 1958 
December 6, 1958 
July 22, 1960 
December 15, 1960 
March 20, 1964 
October 29, 1965 
November 19, 1966 
November 3, 1967 
December 25, 1967 
January 6, 1968 
June 17, 1968 
January 21, 1968 
October 30, 1968 
December 9, 1968 
December 11, 1969 
June 22, 1970 


January 23, 1971 
February 4, 1972 
August 15, 1974 


Terrorist Occurrence 


Hijacking of aKNA airplane with 34 passengers 
Kidnapping of 7 fishing boats including 42 crewmen 
Firing at a vessel heading to Inchon, killing one crewman 
Attempted kidnapping of the passenger vessel Kyongju 
Kidnapping of 2 fishing boats including 26 crewmen 
Kidnapping of 109 fishermen who were picking clams 
Kidnapping of a fishing boat 

Kidnapping of 10 fishing boats including 81 crew 
Kidnapping of 4 fishing boats including 34 crew 
Kidnapping of 3 fishing boats including 31 crew 
Kidnapping of 5 fishing boats 

Armed raid almost reaching the ROK president's office 
Armed guerillakilling of civilians in Ulchin and Samch’ok 
Killing of student Lee Seung-bok and his family 
Hijacking of a South Korean airliner with 51 passengers 
Assassination attempt on ROK president, National 
Cemetery 

Attempted hijacking of a Korean Air airliner 

Kidnapping of 5 fishing boats after wrecking one 
Attempted assassination of ROK president (killing the 
first lady) 


4 These terrorist activities are sdected in accordance with scholarly definitions of 
terrorism which include three conditions of non-discrimination: place, time and 
target. Astheresult, the Panmunjom axe-assassination of two US officers in 1976, 
kidnapping of a South Korean coast guard vessel in 1974. and seizure of the USS 
Puedo in 1968 were excluded because the targets of these incidents were not 
dvilians and places were not civilian areas. 
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August 30, 1976 
January 22, 1980 
September 8, 1980 
December 2, 1980 
1981 


October 9, 1983 


September 24, 1984 
October 14, 1986 
November 29, 1987 
January 28, 1989 
May 4, 1989 

May 7, 1989 


Graph 1. 
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Kidnapping of the fishing boat Shinchin III 

Kidnapping of two fishing boats 

Kidnapping of the fishing boat Kochin II 

Kidnapping of the fishing boat T’aech’ang 

Assassination attempt on a visiting ROK president in 
Canada 

Assassination attempt on ROK president in Rangoon, 
Killing several cabinet ministers 

Killing of a woman at a restaurant in Taegu 

Bombing at Kimpo International Airport 

Bombing of Korean Air Flight 858 

Kidnapping of 2 fishing boats including 21 crew 
Attempted kidnapping of 1 fishing boat 

Kidnapping of 1 fishing boat including 4 crew 


North Korea’s Terrorist Activity (1953-1990) 


ra 


Asshown in Graph 1, North Korean terrorism was most active in the 


latter part of the 1960s and the early 1980s, or more specifically, 1958- 
1960, 1964-1972, 1980-1981, 1986-1987, and 1989. On the other hand, it 
was inactive 1962-1964 and during most of 1974-1979, although the 
latter period indudes one assassination attempt on the South Korean 
president. Among the thirty-one recorded cases, the four assassination 
attempts on the South Korean presidents in 1968, 1974, 1981 and 1983 
respectively, and the three hijacking and bombings of airplanes in 1958, 
1969, 1987 were extreme provocations that received international 
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condemnation. 

In assessing North Korean violations of the armistice, major 
violations should be sorted out, otherwise such minor violations as not 
wearing designated armbands in the demilitarized zone (DMZ) or 
failing to attach proper signals on military equipment would be given 
equal importance to major armed violations such as the murder of two 
US officials at Panmunjom in 1976 or the armed infiltrations into South 
Korea by guerillas. In assessing N orth Korean violations of the armistice, 
major violations should be sorted out. The total number of N orth Korean 
violations during 1987 alone was 105,234 and that dropped to 234 in 
1999, M ost of the 1970s recorded four-digit numbers whilethe mid-1980s 
marked fivedigit numbers.° The reason for such high number is the 
indusion of minor violations. Most violations may fall into the category 
of not wearing proper armband, no proper flag or signals for vehides 
and other military equipment. Such violations are not so serious as 
infiltration of armed guerillas, firing at South Korean or US guard posts 
along the DMZ, kidnapping of South Korean or US troops, shooting at 
aircraft, or infiltration by armored vessels. 

As shown in the Graph 2, the frequency of North Korea’s major 
violations of the armistice treaty increased from 1965 to 1971, 1973 to 
1975 and more modestly from 1980 to 1983. 


Graph 2. Major Violations of Armistice Treaty, 1958-1998 
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5 The violations were neither verified nor mutually agreed, but charged by the 
United Nations Command. For details, see Headquarters, National Defense 
Intelligence (Republic of Korea), Reports of the Arnistie Militay Conmissim 
(Seoul, 1989), pp. 535-36. 
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Circumstantial Variants behind North Korean Terrorism 
and Violations of the Armistice 


One logical explanation for the above-cted terrorism and violations 
may be found in North Korea’s international environment. 


Graph 3. North Korea’s Terrorism & Violations of the Armistice, 1958-1999 
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North Korea appears to have enployed provocation measures such 
as terrorist tactics and purposeful violations of the armistice as a means 
of overcoming its unfavorable international environment. Terrorist 
activities were quite rampant during the periods of 1964-1972, 
1980-1981, 1986-1987, and 1989. Correspondingly, the number of 
violations of the armistice treaty reached its peak in 1965-1971, 1974- 
1975, 1980-1983 and 1989. Thus, based on terrorism and violations of the 
armistice, Pyongyang appears to have employed provocation most 
intensely during the 1965-1971 and 1980-1981 periods, as shown in 
Graph 3. Itis no coincidence that from 1965 to 1971 the Vietnam War was 
escalated by a US bombardment together with deepened involvement of 
South Korea. Likewise, the years of 1980-1981 witnessed the energence 
of increased US-Japan-South Korean security cooperation. The only 
discrepancy between terrorism and violations of the armistice took place 
in the 1974-1975. 

During the 1965-1971 period, North Korea’s provocative measures 
functioned as a warning directed at the Washington and Seoul, which 
implied that another Vietnam would not be tolerated on the Korean 
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peninsula. It does not take much of an effort to find evidence in Kim II 
Sung’s writings that demonstrates his threat perception aroused by the 
escalation of the Vienam War. 


Today, US imperialists have directed their plans of invasion to Asia. 
US imperialists have violated the 1954 Geneva Agreement by 
implementing [their] scorched earth operation of “burn all, kill all, 
destroy all” with more and more troops being introduced in South 
Vietnam. [TheUS] is enlarging [its] bombing efforts into areas of H anoi 
and Haipong. This implies the US imperialists’ policy of “step-by-step 
escalation of war” which has reached a new and serious stage. US 
inpestalict now purport to expand the torch of war into the vast area 
of Asia. 


We are building socialism through direct encounter with the US 
imperialists who lead the world’s reactionary movement. They may 
cause a war in our motherland at any given time. Therefore, we have 
to bein perfect preparation for possible future war. ’ 


By the same token, the 1980-87 provocation measures were a means 
of overcoming North Korea’s unfavorable international environment 
posed by the 1979 Sino-American diplomatic normalization, the 
emergence of ROK-US-Japan triangular security cooperation and South 
Korea’s hosting of the 1986 Asian Games and the 1988 Olympics. 

Upon public notice of the PRC-US normalization, Pyongyang 
reacted negatively saying it meant that China had changed its strategic 
position toward the Korean peninsula and the role of the US military 
forces stationed there. North Korea’s discontent was centered on security 
issues, especially on China’s changed stance toward US forces. Contrary 
to North Korea's repeated call for immediate and comprehensive 


6 Kim Il Sung, “On Current Political Situations and the Task of Our Party,” 
(Korean) A report at the Conference of Delegates of the KWP on October 5, 1966, 
in Kim II Sung, Writings of KimII Sung, Vol. 20 (Korean) (Pyongyang: The KWP 
Press, 1982), p. 378. 

7 Kim Il Sung, “For Thoroughly Implementing Decisions of the Conference of 
Party Delegates,” (Korean) A speech at the conference of activist members of 
local party of Hamkyong Namdo and the aty of Hamhung on June 20, 1967 in 
Kim Il Sung, Writings of Kim II Sung, Vol. 21 (Korean) (Pyongyang: The KWP 
Press, 1983), p. 348. 
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withdrawal of the US forces, China weakened its stance by choosing the 
expression “complete withdrawal,” eliminating the time factor.® China’s 
weakened stance was a product of strategic calculation, which saw the 
US forces as a deterrent to Soviet expansion into East Asia. 

The USJapan-ROK triangular security cooperation also directly 
affected North Korea; Kim Jong-il pointed out that it was quite 
detrimental to North Korea's security. 


... The world has no place for peace because of US military interven- 
tion and war schemes. The possibility of war increases day by day. In 
particular, the recent international situation surrounding N orth Korea 
and Asia has become extremely unstable because of the US imperialist 
scheme of realizing a US-Japan-South Korean triangular military 
alliance. The scheme aims at realizing their ambition of invasion? 


When looking at these tactics from the perspective of the 
international environment, it can be argued that they saved as a 
warning signal of sorts. Through terrorist activities, North Korea warned 
against any potential US military offensive toward the North in the late 
1960s and against the triangular security cooperation in the early 1980s. 
This warning signal was also directed to the world to try to show that 
South Korea was not a safe place for holding international sports events. 

It is in this sense that North Korea’s terrorism and violations of the 
armistice may be viewed a struggle against the unfavorable international 
environment. In this regard, North Korea’s jucheideology provides a 
logical explanation. The essence of juche ideology is, as Scott Snyder 
indicates, “defiance of fate and assertion as the actor, or subject, as the 
creator of history.””° 


The juche ideology manifests a new question on the subject and the 
source of power to govern and make changes in the world. The juche 
ideology, by disclosing a new view on the world that it is man that 


8 RodmgSinrun, May 6, 1978, p. 3; Renin Ribag May 6, 1978, p. 2. 

9 KimJong-il, “Le us makea revolutionary turning point for the implementation 
of the party’s mission in accordance with current political situation,” (Korean) a 
speech at theJanuary 14, 1983 meeting of leading cadres of the central committee 
of the KWP in KimJong-il, For theCompletion of Glorious] uckeRevdutioery Tasks, 
Vol. 5 (Korean) (Pyongyang: The KWP Press, 1988), p. 1. 

10 Snyder, Negdiating m theEdge Narth Korean Negctiating Bererior, p. 22. 
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governs and changes nature and society, does brilliantly answer the 
philosophical quest of our time in which the people emerge as the 
master of their own destiny and history.” 


Rather than remaining passive, juche comped's people to struggle against 
a hostile environment to turn it favorable. 

North Korea’s domestic politics also provides valuable insights. Kim 
11 Sung’s first political challenge came as early as 1956 when the spill- 
over effect of de-Stalinization at the 20th plenary session of the CPSU 
reached North Korea. The deStalinization process had a direct impact 
on Pyongyang, as the Korean Worker’s Party (KWP) banned the usage 
of such words as suryong “the Great Leader” and kyongaehaun 
“respectful” for describing Kim II Sung. Kim II Sung’s most critical 
moment in his political career took placein August 1956 when he ousted 
several defiant cadres who had critidzed his personality cult. The ousted 
cadres defected to China where they asked for hdip. Soviet Vice Prenier 
Anatas Mikoyan and Chinese Defense Minister Peng Dehui flew to 
Pyongyang and made sure the ousted cadres regained ther positions. 
The KWP. subsequently admitted its dedsion to oust the defiant 
members was mistaken. For reaching “precise conclusion” against 
errors, it indicated, comprehensive criticism and discussion would be 
preferred over organizational and administrative solutions.” Howeve, 
these opposition members were soon expelled again as Kim launched a 
campaign “strengthening the struggle against reactionaries.”*? 

The two overlapping provocation peaks coincide with important 
initiatives in North Korea’s domestic politics. Between 1967 and 1969, 
Kim initiated several campaigns to purge cadres disloyal to him. At the 
15th Plenum of the 4th party central committee hdd M ay 4-8, 1967, quite 


11 Kim Jong-il, “On Several Questions in Understanding the Juche Ideology,” 
(Korean) a conversation with party cadres in charge of ideological propaganda 
on April 2, 1974in Kim Jong-il, For the Carpldion of Glorious J uche Revdutionary 
Tasks, Vol. 3. (Pyongyang: The KWP Press, 1987), p. 77. 

12 Roadang Sinmun, September 29, 1956, p. L 

1B Sunwoo Mong-ryong, The estadlishment of the Peoples Regime and the Struggle of 
the Karean Worker's Party far its Consolidation (Korean) (Pyongyang: The KWP 
Press, 1958), p. 102; recitation from Lee Jong-sok, Saero-ssun Hyondae Pukhanui 
Ihae [Understanding Modern North Korea] (Seoul: Yoksa Pip’yongsa, 2000), 
p. 424. 
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a few high-ranking cadres were purged. Among then were Park Kum- 
chol, member of the Standing Committee of the Politburo and party 
secretariat, Ko Hyok, vice-prenier of the cabinet, Kim Do-man, party 
secretary, and Ho Sok-son, party chief in chargeof scienceand education. 
They were charged with spreading anti-revolutionary ideologies, but 
Kremlinologists working on North Korea indicate that they were in fact 
charged for their attempt to dissolve Kim II Sung’s personality cult.*The 
1969 purge was targeted toward high-ranking military officials such as 
Kim Chang-bong, then vice premier and defense minister, and Ho Pong- 
hak who was in charge of counte-intdlligence for South Korean affairs. 
They were charged with mishandling cadre policy in the military. © 

The second overlapping peak (1980-1981) of provocation activities 
also coindded with the de facto nomination of Kim Jong-il as the official 
heir in 1980. The father-to-son succession was accomplished through 
four stages. The first stage took place in 1974, the second in 1980. At the 
6th Congress of the KWP, KimJong-il’s position as the heir apparent was 
signified by his ascension to fourth-ranked in the party politburo, second 
in the party secretariat, and third in the party military commission.” In 
1993, one year before his father’s death, he won the highly acclaimed 
nomination for the chairman of the National Defense Commission. The 
official succession was completed through the 1998 amendment of the 
constitution, which abolished the position of the president. In so doing, 
the need for the younger Kim to take his father’s one renaining position 
diminished, thus paving the way for succession a year after Kim Jong-il 
assumed the position of General Secretary of the KWP in 1997. 

The correlation between these peaks and domestic political agenda 
implies that North Korea utilized terrorism and violations of the 
armistice treaty aS a means of encouraging domestic cohesion, an 
essential aement for consolidating Kim Jong-il’s position as the top 
leader of the country. Like its southern counterpart, which had long used 
the North Korea factor as a means to justify its authoritarian rule, North 
Korea has also utilized the conflict with South Korea for domestic 


14 For details of 1967 purge, see Lee Jong-sok, “Saero-ssun Hyondae Pukhanui 
Ihae,” pp. 427-32. 

15 For ddiails, see Kim II Sung’s speech at the 4th plenum of the People’s Army 
Committee of the 4th KWP on January 14, 1969. 

16 Rodong Sinmun, October 11, 1980, p. 2 and October 13, p. 1. 
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legitimacy. 

North Korea’s offensive measures have also showed a positive 
correlation with South Korea’s domestic politics, as the two peak periods 
also coindde with political turmoil in South Korea. The 1969 amendment 
of the constitution was devised to guarantee the reelection of Park 
Chung Hees, and consequently caused a public uproar against his 
military rule The second peak period also coincides with the starting 
point of political instability in South Korea after his assassination, which 
was followed by the Chun Doo Hwan government shortly thereafter. 

South Korea’s hosting of the Asian Games in 1986 and the Olympics 
in 1988 speled political defeat for North Korea because the two Koreas 
had been competing on the global stage for political legitimacy and 
economic devdopmentin addition to military superiority. They also vied 
to gain a competitive edge over one another by counting the number of 
countries with which each could establish diplomatic redations. By the 
end of the 1970s, however, it became evident that economic competition 
was decided in favor of South Korea. An offidal memorandum issued by 
North Korea concerning the Olympics read as follows: 


The city of Seoul is not appropriate for holding the Olympics, which 
has such nobleideology as friendship and cooperation. That is because 
South Korea is under the occupation of a foragn power [the US], 
which resulted in the confrontation between the N orth and the South, 
and there have been constant conflicts and danger of war on the 
Korean peninsula. [South Korean] Divisionists, by making the case for 
hosting the Olympics, purport to upgrade their prestige by pretending 
to be an independent country, inviting socialist and non-aligned 
countries that do not diplomatically acknowledge South Korea. 1” 


TheAsian Games and the Olympics both helped to turn the momentum 
in which international community acknowledged the superiority of the 
South Korean system and consequently marked the beginning of North 
Korea’s diplomatic isolation. 

Theonly significant discrepancy between terrorism and violations of 
the armistice treaty took place in the mid-1970s. As noted before, while 


17 Official manorandum suggesting co-host of the 1988 Olympic from Korean 
Centra Yeerbook 1986. (Korean) (Pyongyang: Korean Central News Agency, 
1987), p. 262. 
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terrorism was inactive during this time, the number of violations of the 
armistice treaty reached its second highest peak. In addition, the year 
1974 witnessed the initiation of the succession process at an official leva 
in terms of domestic politics in North Korea. In 1974, Kim Jong-il’s 
position as his father’s har was approved within the inner party drdle 
On the international stage, Sino-American rapprochenent and the 
condusion of the Vietnam War made for a less contentious environment. 
One explanation that can be put forward here is that North Korea’s 
conciliatory diplomacy has always accompanied an eement of potential 
coerciveness. When Kim Jong-il and Madedine Albright watched a 
ceremonious mass spectade of flashing images in Pyongyang, North 
Korea ddiberately inserted scenes of nudear explosions and missile 
launches, implying that coerdve diplomacy is still very much an option 
for North Korea. 

The early and mid-1970s with a low frequency of terrorist activities 
isthe very period when North Korea pursued non-aligned diplomacy, a 
product of its favorable international environment at the time. North 
Korea viewed the 1972 rapprochenent as a factor favorable to its 
security, portraying the rapprochement as a Chinese victory.® The Sino- 
American rapprochenent played a role in lessening North Korea's 
security concern at a time when the United States and South Korea were 
deeply involved in Vietnam. 

The economic crisis in the early and mid-1970s also played a critical 
role in constituting a favorable environment for North Korea. Kim II 
Sung’s statement bdow clearly shows how North Korea perceived its 
international environment. 


Today, a (socialist) revolution may explode in South Korea as 
possibilities of revolution grow in capitalist countries due to the 
economic crisis sweeping the capitalist bloc. If a revolution occurs in 
South Korea, we are bound to provide assistance. Then, the enemy 
would provoke a war excusing our assistance. If a war breaks out on 
the Korean peninsula, that would cause a revolutionary change. We 
have to exercise our utmost efforts to facilitate such revolutionary 
change so that it may take place.” 


18 See Radong Sinmun editorial on March 4, 1972, p. 1. 
19 KimII Sung, “Let us Wedcome Victorious Revolutionary Changes by Promoting 
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The condusion of the Vietnam War with the northern victory in 1975 
provided another indicator of a favorable international environment for 
Pyongyang. During one public speech Kim Jong-il maintained that 
North Korea was entering a period in which the world was increasingly 
ripe for revolutionary change. 


Our brother countries would surely support us if a war wereto occur, 
however, we have to be 100 percent ready with our own ammunition 
in order to defeat our enemy by ourselves. The reason we had to pull 
back during the Liberation War of the Motherland [Korean War] was 
due to the lack of munitions.”° 


The subject of his speech was ostensibly how to handle party operations, 
but a significant portion of his speech was dedicated to encouraging war 
preparations. 

In terms of North Korean domestic politics, the period Pyongyang 
pursued its non-aligned diplomacy coincides exactly with the period 
when North Korea's inner drde designated Kim Jong-il as the her. 
While causing limited but intended tension through violations of the 
armistice treaty, North Korea appears to have been requesting 
international support for its regime's stability by increasing the number 
of countries with which it maintained diplomatic reations. 


Building a Nexus between Terror and Coercive Diplomacy 


North Korea’s nuclear devdopment and missile test are often 
termed as two pillars characterizing Pyongyang’s coerdve diplomacy. 


Construction of Socialism through Strengthening the Party Political 
Organizations and the People’s Army,” (Korean) condusion drawn at the 10th 
plenum of the 5th KWP central committee on February 17, 1975 in Kim II Sung, 
Writings of KimI| Sung, Vol. 30 (Korean) (Pyongyang: The KWP Press, 1985), pp. 
46-47. 

20 Kim Jong-il, “To strengthen firmly the revolutionary capabilities in accordance 
with requests posed by current situation and to improve and strengthen party 
operations,” a speech for secretaries, department heads and deputies of the 
central committee of the KWP on May 2, 1975 in Kim Jong-il, For theComplation 
of Glaricus Juche Revdutionary Tasks, Vol. 3 (Pyongyang: The KWP Press, 1987), 
p. 309. 
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The two devedopment plans opened a way for direct negotiations with 
the United States. In addition, the nudear devdopment plan offered 
various benefits from Washington including two light-water nuclear 
reactors and heavy oil as an alternative energy source in return for North 
Korea's halt of its own nuclear program. Pyongyang’s moratorium of 
missile testing also provided economic benefits such as selective lifting 
of the trade ban long imposed by the United States. 

It is ironic that North Korea’s coercive diplomacy in the 1990s has 
shared common circumstantial links with terrorism and violations of the 
armistice treaty. North Korea’s unfavorable environment has mainly 
been established at the international level, and quite often by the United 
States. Quite a few North Korean publications describe the United States 
as the number-one enemy. According to North Korea, it was the US 
military threat that drove the regime in Pyongyang into an awkward 
position in the process of Sino-Soviet dispute. It was the United States 
that baffled the Soviet Union in the Cuban missile crisis. Furthermore, 
North Korea vehenently critidzed the US invasion of Grenada in 1983 
and of Panama in 1989. 

In the 1990s, it is not difficult to imagine the impact of the Gulf War 
on North Korea's threat-perception. Absolute defeat of Iraq, which has 
roughly thesame military capability with that of North Korea, provided 
evidence that a war against the United States would only devastate 
North Korea. The sense of vulnerability was heightened by the fact that 
the United States became the main actor involved in the restructuring of 
the international order after the dissolution of the Soviet Union and the 
fall of the Eastern European communist countries. German unification 
also contributed to this threat perception, as Pyongyang feared a 
German-style unification by absorption. In fact, during the inter-Korean 
summit in June 2000, the South Korean delegation appeared to exercise 
utmost care and sensitivity by abstaining from making any references to 
the German unification. 

In terms of domestic politics, North Korea’s coerdve diplomacy was 
implemented in the midst of the final stage of the father-to-son 
succession of KimJong-il. In 1993, one year before his father’s death, Kim 
Jong-il won the nomination for the chairman of the National Defense 
Commission. During the three years following Kim II Sung’s death, 
North Korea endured the absence of two key posts in its government; the 
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presidency and the general secretary of the party. It was only several 
months after the conclusion of the three-year official mourning period 
for his father that Kim Jong-il assumed the position of General Secretary 
of the KWP. Like terrorism, coercive diplomacy seems to have 
functioned as a means of consolidating national cohesion for making 
gains on the domestic front. 

In terms of target country’s vulnerability, the United States and 
Japan provided timely and corresponding reactions, which in turn 
encouraged Pyongyang’s coercive diplomacy. The high priority given to 
non-proliferation drove the Clinton administration into a position of 
securing North Korea’s nudear transparency either through negotiation 
or military enforcement. For the United States, allowing a nudear bomb 
in the hands of a rogue state like North Korea was not acceptable, but at 
the same time a military strike against North Korea hardly seemed 
appropriate. News coverage on a possible US strike against North 
Korea’s nuclear sites had a direct and negative impact on the South 
Korean stock market. North Korea’s unpredictability made it highly 
likely that any attack on the North would be followed by a counter- 
attack on South Korea and Japan, despite the fact that doing so would 
most likely lead to a total destruction of North Korea. For its part, Japan 
reacted strongly against North Korea’s missile program, espedally after 
the 1998 Taepodong launch over Japan. 

Coerdve diplomacy proved to be effective as surrounding countries 
such as South Korea, Japan and the United States revealed thar own 
vulnerability vis-a-vis N orth Korea’s nudear devdopment program and 
missile test. Front pages of South Korean newspapers read, “North 
Korean Nukes To BeRealized by 1994”, “North Korean Nuclear Bomb To 
Be Manufactured by January 1992”, “North Korea Already Possesses 
Nukes’, “Pyongyang Accumulated Enough Plutonium for Four to 
Seven Nukes by 1995” and “North Koreais likely to Possess One or Two 
Nudear Bombs Already.” Pyongyang’s withdrawal from the NPT in 
March 1993 and subsequent statements by top US offidals* further 


21 James Woolsey then CIA director stated at the Senate hearing on February 24, 
1993 that N orth Korea was highly probable to produce “enough fissile material” 
for at least one nuclear weapon. Bill Clinton and then State Secretary Warren 
Christopher iterated the US would not tolerate N orth Korea to become a nuclear 
power. For details, see USIA Wirdess File, United States Information Agency 
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augmented suspicions on the potential for Pyongyang’s possession of 
nuclear weapons and the consequent fear that a nudear bomb might be 
misused. 

Such fears were all potential possibilities because the logic of North 
Korea’s coerdve diplomacy may be rooted back to the logic of its 
terrorism. Terrorism is generally comprised of three conditions: 
indiscrimination of target, place and time. These conditions are the very 
source of fear created by terrorism because they imply that anybody can 
be victimized anywhere at any given time North Korea’s nudear 
devdopment program and test of missiles generated similar threats to 
neighboring countries and their citizens. 

In August 1998 North Korea normalized rdations with South Africa 
and in January 1999, with Bruna. In 2000, Italy (January), Australia 
(May) and the Philippines (July) normalized relations with Pyongyang. 
At the ASEM 2000 meeting in Seoul, Great Britain, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Spain and France also expressed their willingness to estab- 
lish diplomatic rdations with North Korea. 

North Korea’s recent diplomatic opening to the world may be 
viewed in the context of its non-aligned diplomacy in the 1970s because 
they share similar circumstantial factors. North Korea’s diplomatic move 
toward non-aligned countries became a noticeable trend as early as 1972. 
North Korea normalized relations with 53 countries during the years 
between 1972 and 1975.” 

Evaluation of North Korea’s current diplomatic move in terms of its 
political impact indicates that North Korea presently enjoys a favorable 
international environment. Its southern counterpart, through Kim Dae- 
jung’s sunshine policy, has made great efforts to bring about the inte- 
Korean summit in June 2000. The Clinton administration’s policy 
towards North Korea has also contributed to form a favorable interna- 
tional environment, as its comprehensive engagenent policy bore 
fruitful results in the White H ouse visit by N orth Korea’s highest-ranked 
military official, followed by Maddine Albright’s visit to Pyongyang. 
Domestically, the initiation of the new diplomatic move coindded with 


(March 2, 1993), p. 23; Internatimma Herdd Tribune December 20, 1993 and 
editorials on January 7, 1994. 

22 Byung Chul Koh, The Foragn Pdicy Systens of Narth and South Karea (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1983), p. 11. 
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the institutional condusion of the father-to-son succession in 1998 when 
North Korea abolished the position of the president through its 
amendment of the constitution. 


War against Terrorism and North Korea? 


As the war against terror is likely to take a prolonged path, it seams 
to draw the world’s attention who will be the next target after 
Afghanistan. The media frequently mention countries such as Iraq and 
Somalia. North Korea is still on the list of terrorist-supporting countries 
and that is part of the reason why some media include North Korea in 
thelist of potential targets after Afghanistan. Some raise the lack of N orth 
Korea’s nudear transparency before 1994 when the Agreed Framework 
was signed as likely to be a source of tension between Washington and 
Pyongyang; pushing and tugging between the two already resumed 
during the visit by South Korean President Kim Daejung. The Bush 
administration made it clear that its North Korea policy would “pick up 
where the Clinton administration had left off,” but the call for 
transparency and verification from North Korea implies the new 
administration will enploy a somewhat different stance toward the still 
suspicious communist country. It was shortly after the summit that 
North Korea registered its discontent over the Bush administration’s 
tougher stance by resuming harsh anti-America critidsm. It even 
announced its cancellation of the 5th ministerial talks with South Korea 
on the very morning of the scheduled meeting. 

It is not likey, however, that North Korea will be the next target of 
the war against terror. Military sanctions for consolidating North Korean 
nudear transparency also seems unlikely. We may draw five lessons 
from the US intervention in Afghanistan, Kosovo and Iraq. First, 
Washington would be unlikely to renove Kim Jong-il without launching 
an all-out war, not some sort of tactical military sanction like what it is 
doing in Afghanistan. Despite much effort, the United States failed to 
eliminate both Saddam Hussein and Slobodan Milosevic. Ha@ghtened 
tension over likely US air strikes on suspidous North Korean missile and 
nuclear sites would not easily dicit concession from Kim Jong-il’s. In the 
North Korean matrix of prioritization, maintaining Kim] ong-il’s political 
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power is given uppermost value; that is why he has refused to open the 
hermit kingdom even in the face of nationwide famine and starvation. 
As long as US military sanctions would not jeopardize Kim’s throne as 
did occur in the Gulf and in Kosovo, Kim and his aides might perceive 
little threat. 

Second, Kosovo reminds us of the once popular concept of 
“traditional sphere of influence.” One of the most unexpected scenes 
during the intervention took place in Pristina when 200 Russian troops 
occupied the airport NATO had marked as its headquarters. They were 
sentin from theUN peacekeeping mission in Bosnia and commanded by 
Col. Gen. Viktor M. Zavarzin, who was “freshly promoted to outrank” 
the British general in charge of NATO troops.” Nobody was uncertain 
that Kosovo belonged to what had been regarded as Russia’s traditional 
sphere of influence. Before sending troops, Russia had sent diplomatic 
and military signals to Washington, for example, by sending a 
reconnaissance ship and by registering its opposition to war in Kosovo. 
It is also an indication that geopolitics lies behind the war against terror. 
That is, the war is functioning as a tool for the United States to occupy 
the geopolitical vacuum left by Russia. Regaining Afghanistan implies 
the recovering of US influence before the Soviet invasion. 

In case of US military sanction on North Korea, China is expected to 
follow the Russian Kosovo track. The northern part of the Korean 
peninsula has been China’s strategic buffer ever since the 7th century 
when Chinese Tang dynasty consolidated the region by intervening in 
the Shilla dynasty’s war to unitethe Korean peninsula. Sincethen, China 
never failed to intervene militarily whenever that buffer was at stake. 
The Ming dynasty intervened just after Japanese troops occupied 
Pyongyang in the 14th century. It was one day after the UN troops 
occupied Pyongyang that the Chinese Volunteers crossed the Yalu River 
during the Korean War. There have been many other historical cases, 
which imply that China will not welcome any unfriendly power to 
occupy the northern part of the peninsula. The Sino-North Korean 
security pact signed in 1961 is still effective and will be so unless both 
sides agree to abolish the alliance” Thus, we may infer that China is 


23 Craig R. Whitney, “Crisis in the Balkans; NATO ties with Russia Soured Before 
Bombing,” Naw YorkTinss, June 19, 1999. 
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likely to show a similar reaction in case of US sanctions against the 
Pyongyang regime. Burden sharing with Japan and South Korea both in 
military and finandal aspects is likey to elicit a similar reaction from 
China because such behavior will be perceived as infringement to its 
traditional security interests. 

Third, the Bush administration should put the absolute lack of 
ground forces into consideration. US intervention in Kosovo and the war 
against terror in Afghanistan could not have been successful without the 
support of the Kosovo Liberation Army (KLA) and the troops of the 
Northern Alliance. Without ground offensives by the revitalized KLA 
and by the Northern Alliance, the US air campaign would not have been 
effective. Their ground offensives forced Serbian and Taliban army to 
concentrate and expose its armor and troops to the satellite observation, 
making themselves easy targets for airpower.”? Howeve,, in case of 
military sanctions on North Korea, thenew administration may not bein 
a position to enjoy similar ground support. As long as Washington does 
not want escalation of armed sanctions into a full-scale war on the 
peninsula, expectation on the South Korean army to provide the same 
service has to be ruled out. 

Fourth, in sanctioning North Korea, how to manage refugees would 
be a hard issue to solve. One of the miscalculated parts in Kosovo was 
the refugees. Some critidze that NATO intervention to protect human 
rights ended up violating human rights due to mishandling of the 
refugees. In Afghanistan, too, we are witnessing a large number of 
starving refugees. Already are there a large number of North Korean 
refugees in China and Russia; although thar number would vary 
depending on the scale and place of armed sanctions, it is highly 
probable that an attack would prompt a new flow of refugees out of the 
starved nation. 

Finally and most fundamental, the Bush administration would have 
to pile up excuses to justify any military option toward North Korea. In 
the path-dependent process of escalating conflict with North Korea, 


24 The last sentence of the Treaty of Sino-North Korean Mutual Assistance reads 
“the treaty will remain effective unless both signatories agree to amend or 
abolish it.” 

25 For details, see Ivo H. Daalder and Michael E. O'Hanlon, “Unlearning the 
Lessons of Kosovo,” Fardgn Pdicy (Fall 1999), p. 131. 
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Washington would be able to collect and in some occasions generate 
several excuses to legitimize its use of military option. However, even 
when we acknowledge the current trend that conventional nuclear 
threats have been replaced by those posed by rogue states armed with 
terrorism and weapons of mass destruction,“ US bombing of suspicious 
sites in North Korea could be hardly backed by sufficient and 
understandable justification. North Korea did not invade Kuwait nor did 
it commit any anti-humanitarian crime. It has not partidpated in any 
terrorist activity since 1989. In addition, the Bush administration with 
Colin Powell as its secretary of state has to follow the Powel Doctrine, 
“the notion that the United States should use military force only after 
exhausting all other alternatives and then only dedsively to achieve 
Clearly defined political objectives.” ”” 

In addition, solidarity among adjacent countries would hardly be 
expected as was thecasein Kosovo. Among them, South Korea would be 
a heavy burden. Secretary of State Colin Powel added one phrase at the 
end of his favorable remark on Seoul’s policy toward North Korea, that 
is, “... on the condition that North Korea behaves in the way the United 
States considers as constructive” This indicates that he perceives 
Pyongyang’s behavior as not yet constructive, thus requiring redprodty 
for each benefit Washington will provide This is quite contrary to 
unconditional tolerance and comprehensive redprocity pursued by the 
Sunshine Policy conducted by the winner of the Nobel Peace Prize. In 
case of military sanctions, Washington should first acquire consent from 
Seoul who is likely to become the first-hand target of retaliation. 


Concluding Remarks 


When MadelineA Ibright visited Pyongyang during thefinal days of 
the Clinton administration, her delegation was perplexed by frequent 
changes of schedule imposed by North Korea. Kim Jong-il’s visit to the 
guesthouse where she was staying was reportedly notified only minutes 


26 John Mueller and Karl Mudler, “Sanctions of Mass Destruction,” Foragn Affairs, 
Vol. 78, No.3. 
27 Daalder and O’Hanlon, “Unlearning the Lessons of Kosovo,” p. 133. 
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ahead. Kim Jong-il has long regarded the tactic of ambush (meebok chon) 
and the blitzkrieg attack (Sup-gyok chon) as being an essential component 
of revolutionary struggle, usually against an eneny of superior 
capability. At an on-site instruction for North Korean filmmakers, Kim 
Jong-il once instructed most combat scenes to be ddeted because 
they were misrepresenting the spirit of the revolution. In place of 
conventional combat scenes, he insisted on inserting scenes depicting 
ambushes and blitzkrieg attacks because “people should learn from the 
experience and know-how of the [anti-Japanese] revolutionary struggle 
[in the 1930s].””’ Whether or not such away of thinking influenced North 
Korea’s negotiations with Maddine Albright is another story; what 
matters is that such ambush and blitzkrieg tactics are still firmly 
embedded in North Korea’s coerdve diplomacy. 

North Korea’s nudear and missile diplomacy in the 1990s was 
actually a revival of its coercive tactics of engaging in terrorism and 
violating the armistice while its current conadliatory diplomatic opening 
is arevival of the non-aligned diplomacy of the 1970s. This assumption 
is verified by the similarity of circumstantial factors and ther effects. 
North Korea’s coerdvediplomacy and its policy of terror werethemeans 
to overcome its unfavorable international and domestic challenges. 
North Korean terrorism has been gradually transformed into a 
somewhat different form of nudear and missile diplomacy, but still with 
similar effects. When Pyongyang encounters favorable circumstances, its 
foreign policy turns much softer and more condiiatory, as in the 1970s 
when it pursued its non-aligned diplomacy or its present efforts to 
normalize rdations with Western countries. 


28 KimJong-il, “On Several Questions Raised in Creating a Masterpiece,” (Korean) 
in Kim Jong-il, For the Carpldio of Glorious Juche Revdutionary Tasks, Vol. 1 
(Korean) (Pyongyang: The KWP Press, 1987), p. 73. 


